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and some pieces of gold and told him that the other things were
buried, but he would go and unearth them when he had time. A
few days later the captain went to find them with a mulatto who
had buried them but neither then nor later, when they looked again,
could they be found. The captain told deponents that he thinks the
mulatto has stolen these things from where they hid them. He is
holding the mulatto in custody in order to make further search,
(p. 87) Unless found, this will represent a loss of three to five hundred
pesos, or thereabouts, in current silver. This, in respect to their joint
responsibility as royal officials of this jurisdiction.
In addition to which Don Luis de Guzman is treasurer and pur-
veyor under the appropriation for the galleys, and for their main-
tenance had in storage a quantity ofcazabe and other things, military
supplies, building materials and equipment, such as cordage, tar,
tallow, etc., of which he has no record and these things are missing
to a value, according to his estimate, of about four hundred pesos,
current silver ... (p. 88).
. . . deponents estimate that the enemy were one thousand five
hundred effectives and over, at the least, not counting the seamen
who, to judge by the large number of ships, must have been over
one thousand, all equipped with arms and harquebuses to fight
when necessary; and as far as deponents observed they were all
Englishmen ... it is generally supposed that the galleys and our
other forces killed over one hundred English; but some say more
(p. 89) and others say fewer . . . they understand that of ours ten or
twelve were killed and Captain Alonso Bravo and eight other
citizen-soldiers were wounded and taken prisoners ...
Asked who were the first to retire and abandon the city, whether
the men or the general and captains left first, deponents stated that
they could not know because, as they have said, they were on board
the galleys and there is diversity of opinion, but it should be pre-
sumed that the general and captains would do their duty (p. 90) as
they should, being persons of standing.
. . . the galleys and their tender did not put to sea although they
saw the enemy and the reason for this will be found in the minutes
of the councils of war which were held . . . they do not know who
favoured or aided the unchaining of the galley-slaves except that
they released each other... the night after the city fell it was publicly
said that Don Pedro Vique ordered the galleys to be burned that
they might not fall into the enemy's hands . . . although the galleys
were burned, (p. 91) because they lay in shallow water the enemy
removed and carried off their artillery.